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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 

The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than theoretical : it 
treats upon subjects that are in season only, and in a brief and pointed 
manner, Its contributors are all practical men and women actually 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, or the management of household 
affairs. It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no humbug 
advertisements, and is sent to subscribers at 25 cents a year—in 
Philadelphia county TWELVE CENTs additional for postage. There is 
no paper like itin America. People who approve of the above features 
are invited to become subscribers. Postage stamps received for 


all subscriptions. 
Important Notice! 


We are gettting up clubs for the fotlowing named newspapers and 
magazines, The price affixed to each paper is the Publisher’s, and 
includes the postage. We will furnish each paper amd the FARM 
JOURNAL at the prices named : 











Germantown Tel ph, - $250] Gardener’s Monthly, - - 210 
Weekly Press. Phila. - = 200] Country Gentleman, - - 250 
Saturday Night, - = © $00} Nurse reery, Pans 
Arthur’s M: ne, - «= 225] Wide wake, ae a a 
Peterson’s spans, - 200] Scientific American, - - 320 
Lady’s FloralCabinet, - 130] Poultry World, - - 123 
Vick’s FlorakM: ne, - 18 ones. Poultry ‘Yard, (weekl y)150 
Amercan A, urist, 160 | Friends’ Journal 250 
New York Tribune, Weekly, 200 Children's Friend, - - 150 





That is both papers at the price of ome. 

In the following list we give first the Publisher’s price, then a less 
price at which we will supply each paper, viz: Atlantic Monthly, 
$4.00, $8.70 ; Scribner’s Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, $3.00, $2.90; 
Lippincott’s Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, Weekly, 
each, $4.00, $3.75; Demorest’s Magazine, $3.00, $2.50; Phrenological 
Journal, $3.00, $2.75; Waverly Magazine, $5.00, $4.50; Godey’s Lady 
Book, $8.00, $2.65; Practical Farmer, $2.50, $2.00: Weekly Times, 
Phila., $2.00, $1.75; Littell’s Living Age, $8.00, $7.50. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at which we will 
furnish our own paper and each one named; the higher figures are 
the Publisher’s regular prices. We will send on similar terms nearly 
all of the leading newspapers of the country. Subscriptions may begin 
at any time and any post-office, (except Philadelphia monthlies to 
persons residing in the city.) 
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Making Compost. 


When we last year derided the system of hauling 
common soil from one part of the farm to another and 
mixing it with fertilizing ingredients in the expectation 
that such soil is enriched to a much greater extent than the 
substance with which it is mixed is impoverished, we ex- 
pected to be hooted at by the fancy farmer and the agricul- 
tural professor ; perhaps even by some practical person 
engaged in farming, who prefers to make compost heaps 
to being idle, whether anything is gained by it or not. 
And so, among others, a writer in a recent number of the 
Germantown Telegraph devotes nearly a half column to 
an attack upon our views. We say again, as we said be- 








it readily utilized, especially for shooting liquid waste 
from the barnyard and sink, and for mixing with the 
contents of the privy and droppings of the hen roosts ; 
for in this way much valuable material may be saved 
from deterioration and waste upon the farm. But to do 
this only a few cartloads of dirt are needed, not enough, 
certainly, to keep @ man or two with a horse and cart 
busy upon all odd days the year round, as the advocates 
of dirt-hauling would have it. A farmer who prefers to 
set his boys to work hauling dirt into a pile on one odd 
day and then on the next to haul the pile to some other 
part of the farm, just to keep his boys at work, refusing 
at the same time to supply them with reading matter of 
the right kind, may be doing the right thing, but we can- 
not see it in that light; nor do we think the boys will see 
it in that light a great while. 
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Two Excellent Vegetables. 





Our readers will peruse with curiosity and interest the 
following item which appeared in an almanac published 
in this city in 1819. “The two following excellent vege- 
tables which have been raised for many years for the 
Philadelphia market, are recommended to the attention 
of farmers throughout the United States: 1. Tomatoes 
or Love apples: they are to be peeled after being scalded 
and squeezed to take out some of the seeds and water, 
then put into a pot or pan with a little salt, pepper and 
butter, and stewed for half an hour. They then make a 
most agreeable sauce for fish, beefsteak, fresh pork or 
broiled fowl. Added to soup with the vegetable next to 
be mentioned, they increase its flavor and richness. To- 
matoes also make an excellent catsup. 2. Okra: are 
highly mucilaginous when boiled, and excellent, if eaten 
young, with drawn butter. They may also be mixed 
with tomatoes and boiled rice, and added to soup, and 
would be found more agreeable than the wheat flour, or 
hard crusts of bread, which are so commonly added to 
soup in the country.” 

Aiinmiies- ninee 


Buckwheat. 


From the 10th to the 20th of the month, in this lati- 
tude, is the proper time to sow buckwheat. On thin soil 
a bushel of seed should be sown to the acre; if the soil 
be rich two or three pecks areenough. The Silver Hulled 
variety makes the best flour and sells at the highest price. 
Buckwheat cannot be considered a profitable crep, but 
we should think it would pay almost auy farmer to grow 
enough for home use at least, To take the money ob- 
tained from the sale of wheat at one dollar per bushel 
and buy buckwheat flour at a high price for the home 
table is an operation that may as well be avoided next 
winter, we should think. 
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What Breed ? 
The Chester Whites when well prot are valuable pigs, 
but it is difficult to get them The Essex boar, 


which is a black breed, makes the best cross upon com- 
mon sows for the breeding of p igs for market. The 
Berkshire, also a black breed, is the best pig for bacon 
and. hams, having deep sides anda broad ham, with 
plenty of lean meat and not too much fat.—N, Y, World. 





A NATION’S GREAT MESS: DEPENDS ON THE VIRTUE AND INTELLIGENCE OF ITS FARMERS. 





BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 
President of the Chad’s Ford Farmers’ Club, Pennsylvania. 


V.—Charning. 

The churning is best done in the cool of the morning, 
in summer; but in winter, it should be done in a warm 
place. Rinse the churn out well, by pouring in some 
boiling water and dashing around with a few strokes of 
the paddles; pour it off, and replace it with clear, cold 
water and churn for about five minutes to cool the churn, 
See that your cream is about 56° or 58°, and slightly 
acid. If not of that temperature set it in a moderately 
warm place until it is; but be careful not to churn it 
too warm, or it will spoil your butter. Now pour in the 
cream, and churn with a moderately, but steady turning, 
such as about fifty or sixty strokes of the paddles per 
minute. This should bring your butédr in from thiny to 
forty minutes, which is the right time for the best butter. 
Don’t boast that you bring your butter in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, or perhaps it will prove cheesy; as the 
buttery particles are encased in a casein covering, which 
will give a cheesy taste if the butter comes too quick, and 
all these particles are not broken, su as to release the 
butter from them. If the butter will not come in a rea- 
sonable time and gather right, throw in some ice-cold milk. 

The style of the churn is not of so much importance, 
but we think the old-fashioned dash churn is still as good 
as any made; the Atmospheric churn is a good one; 
Blanchard’s, and Davis’, have a good reputation. But 
its size should be proportioned to your dairy. In large 
Chester county dairies the barrel-churn with stationary 
arms or paddles is used, and worked by horse or dog 
power and sometimes by water-power from an overshot 
wheel. 

A few churn the whole milk—the evening milk of one 
day and the morning milk of the next—together, both 
churned on the following morning. It produces sweeter 
butter and about seven per cent. more of it; but it should 
be churned at a temperature of 65°; it is apt to have 
more of the casein in it, which will give a cheesy flavor ; 
and it takes longer and more labor tochurn. It is better 
for small dairies, so as not to wait too long for enough 
cream for churning. 

Those who wash their butter, have a small hole on one 
side of the churn stopped with a plug, and when the 
butter comes pull the plug out, draw off the buttermilk, 
and then pour in some cold water, and with a few turns 
of the paddles wash the butter and then drain the water off. 

*,.* In the June number the word “ fingers” should 
have been printed “ fungus.” 

Cosaerappartgeanieulitcae 


Are You Sure? 


Perhaps the insurance on your farm buildings has run 
out and when the lightning strikes your barn (we hope 
it won’t do it), and sets it on fire, burning up your crops, 
you will find that you are not insured. See to it. There 
are in many places, safe stock and storm insurance com- 
panies, which should have your patronage for your own 
sake; and where there is no such company go to work 
and establish one. 
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The Guenon System of Judging Stock. 


BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 
Becretary of the State Guenon Commission. 

I am asked to state the leading points of the Guenon 
system of estimating the value of a cow. 

Mons. Guenon was a Frenchman living in the vicinity 
of Bordeaux, who in 1828 first called public attention to 
a system he had planned by which a cow could be judged, 
as to the quantity of milk she would give, and the length 
of time she would give it after calving; also whether a 
calf would be profitable to raise, or a bull as a progenitor. 
In 1837, two of the leading agricultural societies of 
France pronounced his system infallible, and heaped 
honors upon him, In 1846 his work was translated and 
published in the Farmers’ Library and Journal of Agri- 
culture, edited by J.8. Skinner. Like all new discov- 
eries it has had ite advocates and its critics. 

Guenon by long observation became convinced there 
were certain indubitable marks on the posteriors of neat 
cattle by which he could definitely fix their value for 
milk, buiter, or fattening properties. These marks are 
the escutcheon, so called because it is somewhat shield- 
shaped, and the more it varies in correct outline, or is 
blemished, the less is the value of its indications. 

Let us go into the field and examine the stock there. 
Here is a quiet cow, one of the first indications of being 
a good animal. Lift the tail to one side, and you see ex- 
tending from the vulva down the perineum to the point 
where the udder begins to be seen, a difference in the 
shade of color of the hair. This mark from here down 
extends upon each thigh, including the udder. Ifitisa 
first-class escutcheon you will see this mark is much of 
the shape of a round-pointed shovel, or a shield. Now 
this difference in color is produced by UP-growing hair, 
while on the rest of the animal the hair grows DOWN. 
Feel the difference with your hand. In a good animal 
this up-growing hair will be short, fine, and soft, while 
the skin covered by it, including that of the udder, will 
be thin, oleaginous and soft, like a kid-glove. And if 
the cow gives good milk, this skin will have a rich 

bue. 

This escutcheon variesin shape, which induced Guenon 
to divide it into eight classes, to which he gave the names 
of Fiandrine, Selvage, Curveline, Bicorn, Demijohn, 
Square, Limousine, and Horizontal. These shapes are 
either perfect, or have irregularities in their outline, 
which guided him in subdividing his arrangement and 
classification of them into eight orders. The first class 
and the first order being the most valuable; and the 
eighth class and the eighth order being the least vaiuable. 
He found the first would give 20 quarts, and continue to 
give milk until they are eight months gone with calf, or 
really never go dry, unless dried off, and the last would 
give but two quarts aud go dry upon being got with calf. 

Now you can readily see the value of the system, for 
by a knowledge of it you can tell just where to place 
your stock in the intermediate grades. You can pick 
out the best cow and avoid the worst ; you can tell which 
calf to raise and which to sell; which bull to raise and 
which to use; which steer to buy for fattening and- which 
to refuse. And it is necessary that the farmer should 
learn at least this much of the system. But the oppo- 
nents of it will not recognize its value unless you can 
tell toa quart what acow will give, ignoring what Guenon 
himself said that the climate, the food, and the season 
will vary the yield somewhat. 

In order to set at rest any doubts about its value, the 
Governor appointed a committee to test the system this 
summer and fall by actual examinations. The cows are 
examined and a record made by the Commission on the 
spot. An account of the qualities of each head is drawn 
up by the owner. Each is made at separate times and 
without the knowledge of the other party. Then the two 
accounts are copied off into parallel columns for com- 
parison. If the accounts agree in 75 per cent. out of 
100, it certainly must be presumed the system is correct. 
Of course, the result of the report to be made in November 
will be looked for with interest, A partial report was 
made May 30th, at the meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture, at Doylestown. 


The Yellow Skins. 


Cuas. L. SHARPLES, in Country Gentlemen. 
If there be any deficiency to-day in Jerseys, it is the 
whiteness of their skins. This is almost the only point 
. of preference given by many practical men to the Guern- 








seys, that all of them have yellow skins, which they 
consider to mean, not increased quantity of cream, but 
increased richness and consequent large yield of high 
quality butter. 

That I may be clearly understood, I repeat—first, that 
white skins with white ears are poor yielders of butter ; 
second, that the largest quantity of cream does not always 
make the largest quantity of butter; third, that many 
white-skinned cows, are large butter yielders, but only 
when they have yellow ears ; and, fourth, that as to yields 
of butter, the yellow-skinned cows, when compared with 
equal quantities of milk, and at corresponding times, will 
yield more butter and of better quality than will the 
white-skinned cows, even when they have yellow ears.— 





A Cheap} House. 
BY ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, ARCHITECTS. 

Below is a design of a cheap house, drawn and de- 
signed expressly for the FaRM JOURNAL by request 
ofasubscriber. This design can be built upon a lot 22 
feet front, and affords an opportunity for those of small 
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means to obtain a house desirable in internal comfort, 
and a degree of external effect by no means cheap or 
common appearance, at cost of $1200. The cost of full 
drawings is $25. 

It is best to have the building erected by detail esti- 
mates, if convenient, then the owner has time to give it 
some of his attention, and each kind of mechanic is re- 
sponsible for his work and materials, and also receives 
any credit due to good and faithful work. The house 
contains a Baltimore heater, good single oven-range, with 
back log boiler, sink in kitchen, cellar under main build- 
ing, closets, etc., complete. 

Parlor, 11 by 16 feet 6 inches; living-room, 12 by 14 
feet; escullery, 10 by 12 feet ; Hall for first story, 5 feet 
6 inches wide. The second story, three comfortable 
chambers, and a small room, bath and sewing-room. 
Ample closets in each chamber. 
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When to Cut Timber. 


If oak, hickory or chestnut timber be felled in August, 
in the second running of the sap, and barked, it will season 
perfectly, even a large tree; and the twigs will remain 
sound for years. Whereas that cut in winter and remain. 
ing till next fall, will be completely sap-rotten, and unfit 
for any purpose, almost. The body of the oak split into 
rails, will not last more than ten or twelve years. Chestnut 
will last longer, but no comparison to that cut in August. 
Hickory cutin August is not subject to be worm-eaten, and 
wiil last a long time even for fencing. The tops of the 
trees cut in this month are more valuable for fuel than 
those cutin winter. The tops should be left on until the 
leavesare withered ; by this means the timber is freed from 
sap and seasoned very rapidly, For resinous timber, such 
as pine, larch, etc., the proper time for cutting is during 
the months of June, July or August, as the pores of the 
wood will be filled with resin which serves to increase the 
strength and durability of their timber. 








The Sharpless’ Strawberry. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—Last week, while visiting 
Catawissa, Columbia county, Pa., I made the acqaaint- 
ance of J. K. Sharpless, whose ancestors removed from 
Chester county in the early settlement of that place. 
Friend Sharpless, who has been experimenting in raisiug 
strawberries from seedlings for several years, has at length 
brought out a variety which for size and excellence far 
surpasses anything heretofore produced in strawberry 
eulture. I was shown a quart can which contained four- 
teen and was crowded full. In looking at the large size 
ones placed on the counter of the store they resembled 
small tomatoes. I will not risk mentioning the weight, 
for I would never have believed that such fruit could at- 
tain such wonderful size. In other large varieties there 
has been a deficiency in the rich strrwberry flayor and 
the fruit lost excellence by the increase of size. This 
combines the best of qualities with wonderful size, is dry 
and solid and will keep for days with careful handling. 
Friend Sharpless might have realized a fortune had he 
kept his fruit in his own hands, but being generous and 
liberal among his friends and neighbors many will reap 
the advantage of hisskillandindustry. It would be very 
advantageous to persons interested in the culture of this 
fruit to correspond with him. Several nurserymen have 
tried to secure the whole control of this unrivalled variety 


but have failed. M. CARVER, 
Carversville, Pa. 
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Fruit Houses, 





Farmers who can obtain ice cheaply should build fruit 
houses. A gentleman of Reading, Pa., has a building 
with a capacity of 3000 bushels in which he keeps his 
own fruit and his neighbor’s also. For the latter he 
charges fifteen cents per bushel. The building is above 
ground, of wood, ice keeping the temperature down nearly 
to the freezing point. The ice is stored above the fruit. 
The fruit is in two-bushel boxes, so placed that the bot- 
tom of one is the lid of the next below. The house cost 
$350. With little additional cost every farmer’s ice-house 
could have a fruit house adjoinirg, that would enable 
him to keep his fruit sound until a convenient time for 
hauling to market, and until the season of scarcity and 
better prices. 


Cutting Timothy for Hay. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—There seems to be a great 
difference of opinion in regard to the cutting of timothy ; 
while some prefer leaving it stand until the seed forms, 
others prefer cutting as soon as cleverly out in head, but 
I suppose as soon after the blossom is off is about as near 
the time as any to get the full benefit of the hay; if cut 
while in bioom it is apt to be dusty, and if too late the 
stalks are hard and woody and devoid of the saccharine 
matter that adds so much to the quality of hay as food 
for stock. BENJAMIN W. SWAYNE. 








Not so Sleek as Dancing-Masters. 


(Hints to Farmers.—From an old Almanac.) 

While you are removing the manure from your barn 
or setting your fence, or following your plow, you will 
not look so sleek as dancing-masters; but no matter for 
that; you are doing more good ; you are doingsomething 
to increase the common stock—the means of subsistence— 
the real wealth of the nation. Let them dance ever so 
much, they will not dance without something to eat; and 
for this they must depend upon you. Farmers sometimes 
send their daughters to dancing school, to exchange the 
modest and easy courtesies which their mothers taught 
them for the distorted and spoiled figures of a dancing- 
master. This is truly ridiculous. 





An Old Problem—Easy Enough. 


A man goes into a store and buys a pair of boots for 
$7, giving a $50 bill, which the dealer takes to aneighbor 
to have changed ; the customer departs with his change 
and boots. After a time the neighbor comes in and de- 
clares the bill spurious, and the dealer gives sound 
money for it. How much does the dealer lose by the 
transaction? 


NrivE THOUSAND Cows.—A firm at Wellington, Ohio, 
used the milk of 9000 cows and manufactured 400,000 
pounds of butter last season. It took 17 Blanchard 
churns to do the necessary churning. One woman does 
not work all the butter with a ladle. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, EDITOR. 











Are You Prepared for the Heated Term? 


We will soon be in the heated term, and our poultry, 
young and old, should be protected from the scorching 
rays of a midsummer sun. On farms and suburban places 
poultry can seek the shade of trees or buildings, and 
always do so when allowed. But many poultry-keepers 
have their stock enclosed in small yards which have no 
trees in them, nor even bushes or weeds, These are the 
yards in which the fowls suffer from the intense rays of 
the July sun. In such as are without natural shade, 
some sort of protection should be afforded, or sickness 
and death will result, Humane considerations should 
lead one to construct some sort of a shed, however rude 
and cheap, which will shelter the birds from the burning 
heats of the sun. If nothing better can be afforded a 
booth may be made of branches of trees supported on any 
kind of rude framework a few feet high. Sucha frame 
must not be a trap that will fall upon and ki¥ or injure 
the fowls. It should be high enough to allow the chickens 
to go under it easily, and strong and secure enough not 
to fall; and covered sufficiently with boards, or branches, 
or straw, or cornfodder to make a good shade. The fowls 
will thoroughly appreciate such a shed as this and spend 
much of their time in it during the hot weather of this 
month and next. 
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Late Broods, 


Those who have followed our suggestions in reference 
to hatching late, or June, broods will find the chicks re- 
quire less care to protect them from rains and damp, cool 
weather than earlier broods required. This season, from 
the middle of April until well into June, was a particu- 
larly trying one on young broods. Too much rain, 
cloudy, cool, sunless weather for chickens. The June 
broods this year will have a great advantage over earlier 
or May breods, unless extra care was bestowed upon the 
latter, as much, or more almost than they were worth. 
Good feeding an4 i7jasing of the broods will 
bring them forward rapidly, and by December it will be 
hard to tell which were May or which June chicks. 
Potatoes are plenty now, and a potful may be boiled every 
morning, drained and mashed and mixed with a little 
corn meal, bran and thick milk, and poured into troughs 
in shady places for the chickens to go to when they want 
it. This will make them grow during the warm weather. 
It is a cheap feed and a good one. A little ‘ Douglass 
mixture” should be put into this slop every day. Where 
thick milk is plenty the chickens should have as much 
of it as they will eat, and to prevent scouring the chickens 
the milk should be scalded and have a little good, sweet 
wheat bran stirred into it. Whole grain, if fed at all, 
should be given only at night. Feed wholecorn sparingly ; 
see that the chickens, old and young, have plenty of 


good water, 
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' CAPONIZING. 





The object of caponizing is to increase the quantity 
and improve the quality of the flesh of the fowl so treated. 
Where opportunity affords, it is a matter of common ob- 
servation that the caponized or castrated bird outgrows 
the cock of the same age, loses the restless activity and 
sprightliness of the entire cock bird, and lays on flesh of 
a specially tender and toothsome quality. This may be 
readily explained on physiological principles. The food 
which the capon eats and digests goes to make flesh rather 
than be diverted to sustaining the fussy activity and 
pugilistic character of the cock. The capon is as quiet 
and gentle in disposition as a hen. 

Caponizing was practiced by the ancients. It is not 
now known when or by whom it was first practiced. It 
has long been extensively practiced by the French and 
English, and has prevailed in our county to a limited ex- 
tent for many years; but until quite recently it was con- 
fined almost entirely to New Jersey. This State, lying 
between the two great cities of the Continent, and well 
adapted to poultry-keeping, naturally enough supplied the 
bulk of the capons, though many have been supplied by 
the counties of Pennsylvania adjacent to Philadelphia. 

Considering all the circumstances it is a little strange 
there are not many more capons raised. As food the 
capon is superior both in quantity and quality; as a 





marketable commodity it sells for a higher price than 
ordinary poultry ; as a farm stock it is quieter and less 
troublesome than ordinary poultry; and with-a little 
skill and experience caponizing may be practiced with 
little loss of time or chickens, The operation is not 
difficult and is quickly performed after a little practice. 
Different operators use different instruments, but all are 
very simple and some of them almost rude. The most 
approved instruments consist of a tube, flattened at one 
end, through which is passed a horsehair or thread-loop 
projecting through the flattened end of the tube. There 
is also a steel rod with a spoon at one end and a pointed 
hook at the other; a common pocket-knife, a pair of 
tweezers, and a steel splint with a broad, blunt, flat hook 
at each end. To perform the operation place the bird 
in position, holding firmly by the wings and legs. 
Remove the feathers from a spot about the size of a 
water-glass, at a point on the side of the bird near 
the junction of the thigh with the body, and upon 
a line between the thigh and shoulder. Next pull 
the skin backward, so that it may slip forward again 
after the operation is completed, and with the knife 
make an incision an inch and a half long, parallel with 
the last two ribs and between them, until the intestines 
are visible, taking care not to injure the latter. The 
steel splint is now to be used to keep the incision open, 
one of the blunt hooks being attached to each side of the 
aperture. The intestines are to be pushed aside with a 
teaspoon handle or other flat smooth instrument, and 
when the testicles are found (attached to the back), the 
tissue which covers them is to be seized by the tweezers 
and torn open with the pointed hook, Next pass the 
horsehair loop around the testicle and cut it off by pull- 
ing with a sawing motion on the hair, The spoon is now 
used to to remove the severed organ and the blood; the 
same operation is repeated on the other testicle, the in- 
cision closed, no sewing being necessary ; the skin is then 
allowed to slip to its place, when the feathers that were 
removed are stuck on the outside and left to adhere by 
means of the blood, forming the only bandage necessary. 

After a little practice on cockerals that have been 
killed for table use, to familiarize oneself with the 
anatomy and relative positions of the different parts, he 
ean try his hand on a live bifd, and after a short expe- 
rience in this manner it is no more difficult than to 
castrate a pig or a calf. Care must be taken to cause as 
little bleeding as possible, and to have the birds fasting 
for, say twenty-four hours before the operation. They 
should be confined for a few days and fed upon soft food 
until they get over the operation. Loss of blood and 
fright and exhaustion attending upon the operation 
make the birds thirsty and they should have plenty of 
water. The best age for the operation is between three 
and four months. 

Possibly some of the professional caponizers who may 
see this will think the instructions here given may be 
improved upon. We would like any one who has had 
experience to give us his methods. Our columns are 
open to such. Persons wishing to learn the art should 
see it done. More may be learned in a few minutes by 
watching an expert than may be obtained by much effort 
and experience, 


<> 
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Artificial Incubation. 


This appears to be the era of Incubators. We mean 
artificial ones, ‘‘ Hatching Machines,” as the inventors 
call them. There are no less than five or six new ones 
now in the field, each claifning to be the best. We have 
seen four of these machines, some of them in operation 
and some not. They will all, doubtless, hatch the chick- 
ens, but some are more successful than others. The 
newest one is a native production, and Doylesotwn, Pa., 
now competes with Boston, New York, Baltimore, and 
the rest of the world in incubators. 

Our Doylestown machine, called the “Farmer’s Incu- 
bator,” is a success, as far as hatching is concerned, At 
least two of them are in the hands of practical farmers in 
the vicinity of Doylestown and are working satisfactorily. 
The inventor and manufacturer, F. Meyer, had one in 
full operation, bringing out chickens May 30th and 31st., 
while the State Board of Agriculture was in session in 
Doylestown. All the officers and members of the Board, 
including Governor Hartranft, and many farmers from 
different parts of the State called to see and examine the 
“big hen,” as it was called, All who saw the “machine” 
were satisfied as to its incubative capacity. They could 








not well be other than satisfied, for, with most people, 

“ seeing is believing,” and the ocular demonstration was 
there. We have watched this machine quietly for the 
zon oa or ye seasons Ns esa it will do its work 
thoroughly and ha uite as large a percen of e; 
as the fo herself ly 5 and setling be vont doubt 
the vexed question of the debating clu Which i is the 
mother of the chicken.” 


atin 


Foot Notes in the Poultry-Yard, 





Let the motto be not how many chickens, but how 
fine, and how thrifty and profitable can I make them 

Dip you plant any sunflower seed? The seeds of this 
plant are becoming fashionable for poultry food, and are 
claimed to improve the glossiness and fine a; pearance of 
the plumage. Fowls will not eat the at first, but 
have to learn it by practice. 

KEEP a sharp lookout for lice in the poultry quarters. 
This hot weather is favorable to their production. Look 
after them. Use the whitewash brush and a solution of 
earbolic acid in water to sprinkle the floors, perches, 
nests, etc.; one ounce carbolic acid to one gallon of water, 








ME MO RAN DA. 

—SCRIBNE ER, for J aly, is an excellent wamben. Dairynen can 
get a good idea from one of its articles. 

PERSONS intending to buy lime this summer would do well to 
address the publisher of the Farm JouRNAL. Apply early. 

—OUR edition for June is entirely exhausted and we shall thank 
our friends who do not file the paper to send us their copies, Any 
one mailing us a June number will have his subscription advanced 
a month and greatly oblige the publisher also. 

—REMOVAL.—THE JOURNAL, & publication in the interest of the 
Society of Friends, will remove in a few weeks to the FaRM JOURNAL 
building, No. 914 Arch Street, from its present location, No, 108 North 
Fourth street, 

—FARMERS cannot go amiss in using the Pelican, Marine and 
Prepared Fish Guanos of J. J. Allen’s Sons. We know the boys well 
and are confident they sell as much real fertilizing material for the 
money as any firm in the country. They do a square business, as the" 
old firm who preceded them did. We saw recently, on the farm of 
John Wetherell, Chester, Pa., some remarkable results from the use 
of their Marine Guano upon corn, (in the hill), It is making the 
young corn fairly jump. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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_ Keystone Poultry Yards. 


E.% reederand Ripper of {Thorou oy ee 
e Breederand eee tee 
can is, White and | White Crested 
Black Polish, B 8S. Ham htm outh Rocks and Red Game 
Bantams. i or m my First Prize stock. 


PITNER'S CHICKEN CHOELRA POWDER. 


e attention of Farmers and Poultry raisers 
that’ ‘the above-named op wil GERTAINCY ¢ iy “nD 
PREVENT CHI OLERA. has m Se ly tried in 








ce, 25 
it, or send 25 cents -e 
proprietors JOHN J. GALI 


Druggists, 1508 Market LZ s. el. 
N. B.--The trade supplied by Johnson yicou & Co., 602 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, 


EGGS TO HATCH. 


Leo Brown and Dominique, 
poo. White and White Crested Black, 
AMBURGS, Black and Golden Penciled. 


July is as good a month as any to hatch these varieties. Price of 
1.50 per Doz. I can pack in one box 1 Doz. or more eggs, 1 Doz. 
loultry ea ine and 1 Gape Cure. These remedies 
are each worth $2.00 per Doz. packages or boxes. 


DR. A. A. _ DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


ESSEX E HOGS 18 Reharacny, tae yas 


Chickens. 
_ morons AVONDALE, Chester Oo., Pa. 


8 bee aimee JERSEY CATTLE, 
— SUPERIOR BRONZE 


Bred and for sale b EASTBUMRN REEDER, 
Ni Rabbit Run Farm,” New Hore, ~~ , Pa. 


Thoronghbred Chester White Pigs, 


Unsurpassed Premium Stock. 
Choicest now ready for shipment, on to PR ent 
Send for Order early, get the best and be couvineed of ‘he 

















+ truth. , Thoreugh Pret go age ee all ages 


and both sexee, from the noblest blood and and bu 
families to be produced. (500 testimonials. og aed 
CLI N FARMS, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





BUTTER WORKER, 


The most effective, sim joatows. 
venient = invented. orks 30 
Tbs. in less than five minutes, 
the aa out buttermilk 
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ALL communications intended for publication should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should give the name of the writer. 

The Editor desires to receive for publication the experience of prac- 
tical mer and women on agricultural and household topics. Let all 
communications treat upon matters of present interest. Everything 
out of season will be laid aside until the proper time. 

It is nat deemed necessary to send receipts to old subscribers who 
renew unless requested to do so. New subscribers will notice in 
the first copy received (for July), the Publisher’s signature to the 
subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with June, 
1879. 


WILMER ATKINSON, -  £ditorand Proprietor. 
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Cabbage Worms. 


The butterfly that lays the egg from which the cabbage 
worm is hatched is of white color, with a black dash at 
the tip of the fore wings and a black spot on the front 
edge of the hind wings, and with two black spots on the 
underside of the fore wings. The worms are familiar in 
appearance to most people who attempt to cultivate the 
cabbage. They begin their depredations early in the 
spring and keep them up until October. One brood is 
hatched in April or May and another generation in June 
or July. It is the second brood that does the greater mis- 
chief, being more numerous and the cabbage heads are 
in acondition to receive greater damage from such attacks 
as this insect makes. 

Paris Green effectually overcomes the potato beetle; but 
what will destroy the cabbage worm? We have been try- 
ing to find out. Henry Swayne, of Delaware, told us last 
year that some of his neighbors sprinkled the heads of cab- 
bage with refuse of a snuff mill and saved their crops; a 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman steeped the leaves 
of elder and with this decoction sprinkled the cabbage 
leaves four times, thus killing the worms; some one saved 
his cabbage crop by sprinkling the heads, when wet, with 
wheatbran; another applies hot water effectually. Paris 
Green and Hellebore might be effectual but not safe reme- 
dies. Whether any of these measures meet the require- 
ments of the case or not we are unable positively to say. 
The butterflies may be caught and destroyed ; the eggs 
may be broken before hatching, and the worms may be 
killed before entering the cabbage. Of all the methods 
mentioned the last seemed to us to be the most promising 
of success, and will answer for farmers who raise but a 
small patch of cabbage. Fortunately an insect, which 
lays its eggs inside the chrysalids, devours many of the 
infant worms, and probably will, in time, completely ex- 
terminate this new, but very vicious, garden pest. In 
this hope let us be encouraged. 





Green Food for Stock. 

Corn may be drilled in during July for a late fodder 
crop andin August a patch of rye should be sown. The 
latter may be cut this fall and will still come on ahead 
of everything else for cutting next spring. Marshall 
Hannum, a live young farmer of Chester county, keeps a 
milk dairy of forty-five cows, and follows the soiling 
system entirely. He maintains that he can keep sixty 
cows on his one hundred acre farm by this system. He 
never turns his stock out to pasture, and, we believe, 
never buys manure, having enough from his barnyard to 
rapidly increase the fertility of his land. In the spring 
he first cuts rye, then clover, which he values most highly 
for green fodder, then spring sown oats, following with 
corn and second crop clover. He grows sugar beets 
and mangel wurzels, rather prefering the latter, and last 
year raised 1000 bushels to the acre. He gets this crop 
in the ground as early in the spring as possible. Turnips 
and ruta-bagas he esteems less highly than beets, as they 
contain less nourishment, and impart an unpleasant odor 
to milk and butter. Twenty cows are usually considered 
ample for a one hundred acre farm, but here is a farmer 
who, by the soiling system, can maintain sixty justas well. 

It will soon be time to sow turnips and get the ruta- 
baga seed into the ground. Any time from the 10th of 
July to the middle of August will do. Manure with 
superphosphate in the row for ruta-bagas, and use plenty 








of it. The soil, of course, should be thoroughly pulverized 
before seeding and the ground should be kept mellow by 
frequent cultivation. Our level-headed Nebraska friend, 
Rufus Mason, says one pound of turnip seed is enough 
for an acre. He moistens the seed witha little water and 
stirs in enough flour to coat each seed white. Then it is 
easily seen and can be readily sown without waste. 

While the ruta-baga and turnip crop contains less 
concentrated elements of food than grain and hay, yet a 
greater quantity can be produced upon an acre than of 
either grain or hay. Our best farmers now consider it 
really essential to grow root crops, as experience teaches 
that stock thrives much better if partly fed upon green 
food during the winter season. 


Old Almanacs. 


We have upon our editorial table a prize in the form 
of a bound volume of old almanacs, published in this city 
at the beginning of the present century. It contains 
many curious anecdotes, hints to farmers, advice to house- 
wives and interesting information of all kinds, the greater 
part of which has since been lost sight of. It is an inter- 
esting book and we shall not offend our readers by reviving 
bits of wisdom recorded in its dingy pages, as we shall do 
from time to time. We think it will be made to appear 
that, while we of the present generation have learned 
much that our ancestors never knew, yet that we haye 
forgotten some things that are worth remembering. 








Bother. 


Wanted, a chap to cut the firewood in harvest time. 
Somehow or other the fellow is hard to find. And so the 
good farmer’s wife goes out in search of chips, corn-cobs, 
old broom handles, broken buckets, and anything else 
that may fall in her way. Sometimes in her journey she 
stops and seizing the axe gives some knotty chunk of 
wood a few prodigious whacks and then goes on her way, 
often with a black eye, for sticks will fly up when a 
woman lowers an axe. O, for a man about this time! 
But there is no man outside of the harvest field. Good 
wife, have patience, and stick to the cobs and chips until 
the last sheaf of oats goes to the barn. 





UNDER the soiling system no interior fences are needed. 
The help required to keep fences in repair on a hundred 
acre farm can cut the green food for stock, milk some of 
the cows, hoe the garden, run the washing-machine, do 
the churning, and go to the mill. 





ONE of the most common spectacles in Philadelphia 
just now is a young man With a long duster, a carpet bag, 
and some borrowed money, speeding away to spend his 
vacation in the country. 





A NEW law just passed declares that watering milk for 
market is adulterating it, and a penalty is prescribed for 
any one found guilty of the act. 





- Wir the enlargement of this paper in October the 
price will be advanced to 50 cents a year. No chromos., 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


Dip lambs in a solution of carbolic soap to kill ticks. 
Smear their noses with tar to keep off flies. 

Pigs and poultry, as well as cows and sheep, should 
have an abundance of fresh water these hot days. 

The cows should have adaily cutting of green corn 
towards the last of the month, as the pasture shortens. 

See that the milkers are supplied with salt every day 
or two. They require it at this season more than any 
other. 

Teach your hens to break eggs and eat them by throw- 
ing shells to them whenever opportunity offers. This is 
a good way to do it! 

All grain should be cut before becoming dead ripe 
Especially is this so of Clawson wheat, which shells out 
badly if not cut before fully ripe. 

4 cow that leaks milk badly out of one or more of her 
teats should have a light rubber band placed around the 
teat between milkings. These can be obtained at any 
stationery store. 

To get lambs for early market next spring the ewes 
should be separated from their lambs at once, turned 
upon good pasture, and be in a thriving condition by the 
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last of the month, when the buck should be turned in 
with them. 

Jersey Red swine are offered by an advertiser in this 
paper. Of this breed. in large part, were those tremen~ 
duoys porkers described in the April number, of which 
the average weight of twenty was about 700 pounds, at 
killing time. 

“in occasional application of lime will improve the 
fertility of nearly all farm land and now that this article 
can be obtained so cheaply, even at a distance from the 
kilns, it behooves farmers to see that their crops do not 
suffer from a lack of it. In this connection we think Ren- 
nyson’s card, in another column, worth general perusal. 

It is said that a wash of. suds made from carbolic 
soap sponged over horse’s legs will keep off the flies. Or, 
according to our Old Almanac, take the tops or any 
tender part of elder, from which express the juice, and 
mix it with hog’s lard till it is the consistence of pomatum., 
Apply it to the parts the flies in general come to and they 
will avoid it. If either of the above remedies will effect 
the result they are worth all it costs to apply them. 

An old friend, George Jackson, of Beech Grove Farm, 
near Indianapolis, Ind., speaks in high terms of praise 
of Hardin’s milk coolers. He says that the dairymen of 
this country owe Mr. Hardin a debt of gratitude, for util- 
izing the above contrivance. It is the most complete 
arrangement for economizing the labor of the dairy, and 
in aid of the manufacture of fine butter that has ever 
come under my notice. It is just as indispensable in 
winter as in summer. 

Yes, let the dogs be taxed. Each county of Pennsyl- 
vania is to vote whether or not they will adopt a new 
law taxing all male dogs 50 cents and females $1.00. The 
law, if adopted, makes dogs personal property and renders 
the owner liable for all damage they may do. The owner 
of a dog must pay for all sheep the dog kills. The dog 
tax is to be paid to the county treasurer, who every year 
divides the excess over $200 between the school districts 
of the county, Farmers should see that this law is ap- 
proved in every county in the State. 

Much interest has been awakened amongthe farmers 
of Lancaster county over the experiment being made by - 
Levi W. Groff, in the Spritig Galtivation of wheat. It is 
now said that his crop is a magnificent ong, far better 
than his neighbors’, and that the grass, both cloverand 
timothy are well set. The Spring cultivation did not de- 
stroy the timothy sown last Fall, and the clover sown after 
the cultivation is doing finely. We believe it is the cus- 
tom in England to cultivate the wheat, as we do corn, and 
doubtless our best farmers will soon adopt the plan here 

Milk dairymen have the blues, and it is no wonder. 
Three cents a quart for milk, a half cent off for freight, 
and sometimes two and a half cents off for cheatings, does 
not allow a large margin for profit. Consumers pay at 
the present time six, sometimes eight cents per quart for 
milk. Counting the waterings there is a margin of profit 
somewhere but it is not with the owner of the cows. 
Farmers ought not to rest until this question has a better 
solution than this. We see by Scribner’s Monthly that 
a farmer in Connecticut puts his milk up in glass bottles, 
which he corks, seals and labels and sends direct to con- 
sumers. We have suggested this plan many times to 
friends who have called at our office, though without 
effect. While it may not be advisable for all milkmen to 
to adopt it, yet those enterprising enough to do so will be 
sure of a good market in this city if the business is intel- 
ligently conducted. Pure cream could be put up and 
sold in small packages at a high price. Farmers can, if 
they will, send their sons or trusty persons from among 
themselves to the city to sell the milk from wagons, or 
open milk houses all over the city. Don’t kill off the 
cows until you find that there is no better way out of the 
present trouble. 

The Lawn. 


For July.—Cut away faded flowers on Lilacs, Snow- | 
balls and other shrubs that the strength of the plant may 
not be wasted in maturing seed. Propagate Wiegela and 
Forsythia by slips of the new growth stuck in cold frames 
in a shady place in the garden. See that Dahlias have 
strong stakes and fasten so that they may not be broken 
by the wind. Look for rose-slugs early in the morning, 
and shake them off into a pan of water. Start a few 
Tuberose bulbs this month and next for flowering in the 
winter. Roses may be increased by laying new shoots in 
small pots any time from now until September. They 
will also root like the Oleander and many other plants 
by putting slips in bottles of water hung in a partly 
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shaded place. Watch for Pansy and Balsam seed if you 
wish to save any; the pods burst open and scatter it 
almost before it is ripe. Save the outer row of Aster and 
Zinnia seed, choosing those that look plumpest and from 
a large, handsomely-shaped flower. Escholtzia, Poppies 
and Portulacca will sow their own seed. 

Upper Dublin, Pa. Mrs. W. J. T. 

A sharp hoe is an effective enemy to plaintain as of 
other weeds. In dry, sultry weather cut the stalks of 
plaintain off just below the surface of the ground and the 
roots will die. It is an easy matter to rid a lawn of this 
pest. 

The Garden. 

Plant cucumbers for pickle ; also beets for a late crop 
for the table. 

Dust fine slaked lime over young turnip and ruta-baga 
plants to destroy the flies that feed upon them. 

To strengthen the rhubarb plant, remove the seed 
stalks as soon as they appear. This should always be 
done, 

When lima bean vines reach the top of the poles keep 
the ends clipped off and thus advance the growth of the 
beans and hasten the ripening thereof. 

In strong terms an old correspondant praises the 
Sharpless’ strawberry, a new seedling originating at 
Catawissa, in this state. While it will be strange if it 
does not possess some fault yet it ought to have a trial in 
every locality. 

Do not overlook the late planting of sugar corn. At 
least one planting should be made yet. The tender ears of 
Stowell’s Evergreen are more delicious late in the fall 
than earlier, and the family table ought to be abundantly 
supplied until frost. 

With a sickle clip off the tops and side shoots of 
blackberry plants; this will make them stocky and in- 
crease the convenience of picking next season. Cultivate 
frequently among them, also among the raspberry plants, 
but quite shallow during the summer ; deep culture will 
injure the plants. 

Thie is the.month for setting out celery, from the 1st 
to the 20th. The young plants should be shaded from 
the sun in sultry weather until they get well started. 
Liquid manure from the barnyard should be applied to 
the rows, frequently. The Boston market variety is the 
best we can buy in the Philedelphia market, though 
perhaps it is not so profitable to the grower as the larger 
kinds. For home use we presume it will give best satis- 
faction. 

Last year B. Borden, of Norristown, Pa., wrote us 
that he destroys the currant worm easily by wetting the 
bushes and riddling coal ashes over them plentifully. 
If one application is not enough make too. The first 
brood has done its work, but there will be another in 
the latter part of summer. A writer in the Country 
Gentlemen last year used successfully applications of 
hot water to both the currantand cabbage worm. James 
Vick, the noted florist, says the currant worm has been 
almost driven out of his section by dusting the bushes 
with white hellebore. 

The Orchard. 


Summer pears.—The Madeline is the earliest ; yet 
who ever had a good one? They pass because they cook 
well, and are early ; but they are astringent and choke. 
The Bloodgood is hardly better. The Summer Doyenne 
is too little for market, and only sought because so early 
and so pretty. Osband’s Summer, one of the earliest 
and handsome, though sometimes very good, needs early 
picking and good house care; but then it is small and 
uncertain, and does not crop well. The Giffard is as yet 
the only fine, full standard, very early pear that I have 
eaten. It often overbears; but in deep soil, and not 
loaded with too big a crop, it is a very fine fruit, and a 
good deal above medium size. It is never insipid, ripens 
well on the tree, though better in the house. The tree 
is healthy and thrifty, and with early pruning gains a 
graceful form. In studying up the pear list for planting 
this fall the above hiuts from Gardener’s Monthly may 
be of service. 

Tomatoes ; do not let them sprawl upon the ground, 
The French understand the niceties of gardening better 
than we. As soon as a cluster of blossoms is visible on 
the tomato plant they top the stem down to the clusters, 
which soon pushes strongly and produces another cluster 
of flowers each. When these are visible the branch to 
which they belong is also topped down to their level, and 





this is done five times successively. By this means the 
plants become stout drawf bushes not above eighteen 
inches high. In order to prevent their falling over sticks 
or strings are stretched horizontally along the rows so as 
to keep them erect. In addition to this, all laterals what- 
ever are nipped off. In this way the ripe sap is directed 
into the fruit, which acquire a beauty, size and excel- 
lence unattainable by other means, 

We are collecting further experience of fruit growers 
upon varieties and upon fruit culture generally, which 
we will give to our readers in time for the fall planting 
of trees. The practical information already given in the 
FARM JOURNAL on this subject, we are assured, has 
been of a great deal of benefit to many of our readers 
who Lave set out orchards. Let us have practical views 
and established facts from any reader able to give them, 
so that all may have the advantage of them. 

There ia \ess danger of grafts being broken off by the 
winds if the most vigorous shoots are pinched back. 

Dust the pear slug with coal ashes, powdered lime or 
road dust when the dew is on the leaves. 

Hoe around all newly planted trees. Keep the soil 
mellow all the time. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 15. 
BY FAITH. 

THE custom of taking afternoon rests, at least during 
the warm season, is one that, originating in tropical coun- 
tries, is gradually spreading northward, and, I think, 
greatly to the advantage of the women of the country. 
Our grandmothers, I am aware, would have scouted the 
idea of “taking a nap” in daylight, and sitting down 
merely to rest, would have been nearly as bad; but I rather 
think that our paternal ancestors buried two, and some- 
times three wives apiece, generally before their turn came 
to lie down with them in “‘ God’s acre,” and this in spite 
of the sensible way in which young girls were trained in 
those days. The fact is that the every day drudgery of 
a woman’s life, while not necessarily too much for her 
physicially, is often too great a mental strain. A few of 
the old time women, unusually strong, or with remark- 
able elasticity of temperament, managed to turn outstrong, 
companionable women in their oldage; the majority of 
them became mere working machines, uncompanionable 
to husband and children, or else nervous, and sometimes 
irritable sufferers, keeping about, but martyrized from 
day to day, till they finally dropped into early graves. 
What they needed, and what we must have, is a rest of the 
nervous system for a longer or shorter time every day ; 
during the winter the night’s rest is enough ; but now, ifa 
woman rises at four o’clock and spends the whole day in 
work, even if a good part of it is sewing, her nerves are 
in no condition for sleeping by nine P. M.; they resemble 
the state of the face and hands after being exposed for 
hours to the attacks of mosquitoes, and it will require an 
hour or two to quiet them before even sleep will do the 
tired body any good; after that there is not enough left 
of the night for the necessary rest. Men would suffer 
in the same way, but in most of their avocations they 
rarely pursue the same routine two days in succession, 
and when they do feel the strain they read the paper, 
chat with a passing friend, or use that infalliable remedy, 
tobacco. Every woman knows that these means are 
often unattainable by her; therefore, she should not 
hesitate to take the needful rest, nay, she should try to 
ensure it. 

Now I do not say sleep is so necessary ; many require 
very little, and where it is not, rest and an interesting 
book will answerevery purpose. Do not try, however, to 
study in your resting hours, for the brain needs recrea- 
tion, not a change of work; and for this reason I am 
glad that the “‘dime novel” is no longer the synonym 
for low, trashy literature; the excuse for cheapness 
exists no longer for filling the mind with such stuff. In 
the Riverside, Seaside and Fireside libraries the works 
of Diekens, Farjeon, Thackery, Lever, Miss Mulock, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mary Howitt, the Brontes, George Eliot, 
Wilkie Collins, and above all Walter Scott, can be had 
for ten and twenty cents, and I would regard the invest- 
ment of a dollar in eight or ten of the best as a very good 
one. It would be far better than to trust to chance bor- 
rowing for the summer’s reading; with the works of a 





good author on hand the temptation to accept the loan of 
an inferior book amounts to nothing, and where there 
are young people no better safeguard against the moral 
trash of the day can be provided than plenty of really 
good books. Those by the authors whom I have named 
are all good, and there are others; but there is a grade 
between these and the real trash, which I can compare 
to nothing better than the “white tea” given to children— 
the milk and sugar in such small quantity as to do no 
good, yet fiavor enough to induce the child to fill its 
stomach with the watery abomination till there is no 
room for solid food; and yet harmless in itself. Such 
books should be avoided ; there are better ones always to 
be had. Buy and read some good ones this summer. 
10 

With the Editor’s permission I will add few lines with 
reference to the “ amendments” a “ farmer’s wife” offers 
to my letter on dress, as printed in the May number. 
First, then, in her last line she objects to “ having the 
necessities of the wardrobe counted off to the public.” 
Evidently she had not seen the articles which called 
forth mine; in them the “ necessities” were counted up 
to $500! It would be impossible to respond at all with- 
out stating what I regard as necessaries, nor would an 
estimate for proving anything be very satisfactory with- 
out items. Her first suggestion is against making the 
dress of a farmer’s wife a special classification, because 
they “live, move and have a being generally in good 
society.”” Well, I wanted to show upon what sum a ma- 
jority of ladies in good society dress; the rich and 
fashionable are in the minority. I had nothing to do 
with them; and of the majority, i. e., those in comfort- 
able circumstances, by far the larger portion live in the 
country; of this, the great agricultural interest of the 
land, farmer’s families are the acknowledged head ; not 
only being “ generally in good society,” but constituting 
in themselves THE good society of the country, far above 
the wealthy paupers who depend on them for their daily 
bread; “the greater includes the less,” ergo, when I say 
“the farmer’s wife”’ I take her as the leading type of 
thatgreat majority constituting the truly “ good society ”’ 
of our land, 

The third amendment, ‘let EVERY woman look well 
to the ways of her wardrobe,” I fully endorse, though 
I am very sure I said nothing to the contrary ; but when 
she adds “a few good things would be cheaper in the end 
than so many 37-cent dresses that are really a very poor 
article,” I beg to differ, so far as summer attire is con- 
cerned. Goods of that quality, and even cheaper, are 
often very pretty and very good, and will make as nice | 

| 
| 
' 





a dress as ANY lady wants for one season; whereas a 
fine material will be entirely too good to throw aside 
after one summer’s wear, and be out of date by the next 
or at least need alteration. My own feeling is thata thin 
goods, specially if light-colored, never looks fresh after 
being “ made over”; but a fine goods at 75 cents, lasting 
two years, does not increase my estimate, as I should di- 
vide the cost by two. My ideas about heavy goods are 
somewhat different, as my winter estimate will show. I 
had no idea of mapping out a purchasing programme for 
anybody, but I think I proved that any lady can dress 
well in the country for the sum named ; the general ver- 
dict in my own neighborhood is that my estimate was 
TOO HIGH, and I think we dress pretty well, too, so it 
could pot have been a CHEAP estimate. 





Major Freas, of the Germantown Telegraph, thinks 
“ city cousins,” when they go to the farmhouse in the 
busy season should be put to work. Perhaps this is so, 
but “ country cousins” are rarely treated that way when 
they go to town in the winter season. We should advise 
letting the “ city cousins ” have “ full swing ” and enjoy 
their vacation to the utmost, and the next winter we 
should turn the tables fully upon them. 

Why do bakers go barefoot in hot weather and roll 
up their trousers? Because, we suppose, it would be un- 
comfortable to knead the dough with their boots on and 
their pants not rolled up. Unobstructed toes, we are told, 
play an important part in the work. Who would eat 
home-made bread when they can get a hot loaf fresh from 
the bakery, sweetened with perspiration. 

One kind of rightly cooked meat, vegetables ditto, 
two or three dainty side dishes, and a pyramid of perfect, 
luscious fruit—no one who really knew the true art of 
enjoying his food would accept anything more. And he 
would have a different round of dishes every day for a 
week, because there would be so much to choose from. 
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Let those who have pressed the buttermilk out of 
their butter with a ladle till their arms and shoulders 
were realy to give out, just try a butter-worker, and see 
if they do not think it as necessary to indoor work as a 
horse-rake or reaper is to out-door work. Mrs. F. 


Choose thy clothes by thy own eyes, not another's. 
The more plain and simple they are the better; neither 
unshapely nor fantastical ; and for use and decency, and 
not for pride.—Old Almanac. 

In these hard times every farmer’s wife should take 
an after dinner nap; it does not pay to make butter at 
16 or 20 cents a pound and lose sleep over it. The ener- 
gies should be spared for hard work when it shall pay 
better than now. 


Suggestions for canning and preserving will be in 
order for the next issue of the Farm JouRNAL. Let us 
hear from housewives who have new and valuable ideas 
on the subject. 

4 woman may not be able to sharpen a pencil, under- 
stand politics, or throw stones at a hen, but she can pack 
more articles into a trunk than a man can in a one-horse 
wagon. 

Rice is a wholesome summer dish, It is not heating 
and in warm weather should be frequently upon the 
farmer's table. 


How to Do Things. 


For jetly, currants should be gathered as soon as fairly 
colored. 

The juice of horse-sorrel will remove fruit stains from 
the hands, Use no soap. 

We are told that molasses and water rubbed on 
rubber shoes will restore the gloss. 

cup ef water in the oven, while baking, wi!l pre- 
vent bread, cakes, etc., from burning. 

Dissolve giue in whiskey instead of water. It will 
always be ready for use without heating. 

Jellies should be covered with finely pulverized sugar 
when put away ; then they will not mould. 

Tea, it is said, will infuse in half the time, if a lump 
of sugar the size of a walnut be put into the teapot. 

4 thin paste made of cornstarch is excellent for 
serap-books. It will neither stain the paper nor cause 
mould. 

Observe always to throw away the water in which 
potatoes (not peeled) are boiled, as it is highly injurious.— 
Old Almanac. 

Some of our readers may not have seen the advice of 
Mrs, A., to clean knives with the end of a cork ; nothing 
equals this method. — 

Cut @ lemon in two and squeeze a little of the juice 
on finger marks found on wood-work ; then with a moist 
rag rub the spot with whiting. 

Some housewives think that butter must be used for 
cakes, whereas fresh beef fat, if a little salt is mixed with 
it, will answer the purpose nicely. M. 

Jf mothe have laid their eggs on the edges of your 
carpets, wet the parts with hot water and press with a 
very hotiron, This will rout them, 

One-half ounce of salt to one pound of butter is the 
right quantity. So writes H. W. 8., in answer to inquiry 
in last month’s paper. M.8., of Marshallton, Pa., writes 
to the same effect. 

Te take rust out of steel, cover the steel with sweet 
oil well rubbed on, and in forty-eight hours use unslaked 
lime, finely powdered, ge dggeemmmarsaneet 
pears.—Old Almanac. 

Old boot-tope, cut into pieces the right size and lined, 


make excellent iron holders. The leather keeps all heat 


away from the hand.—M. Y. W., Kennett Square, Pa. 
dVever eat an ear of boiled corn without first slitting 

each row of grains with a sharp knife. One might almost 

as well eat the husks of the ear as the shell of the grain. 

Mildew on cotton or linen is removed by rubbing 
into the goods soft soap, then finely powdered chalk, and 
lay on the grass in the sun. Wet a little as it dries and 
it will soon come out. 

Copperas, ten cents’ worth, dissolved in water, will 
deodorize your sink and other bad smelling places about 
the buildings. Probably there is nothing better for the 
purpose than copperas; it possesses no bad odor. 

“Af ét is desired to keep the contents of a pitcher, 
kettle, or other vessel cool in hot weather, throw over it 





a wet cloth. This is as little trouble and as effective as 
the use of ice in many cases. This hint is worth some- 
thing to harvesters in keeping their drinking water cool. 

“The recipe in the April number for cleaning old 
paint brushes is excellent. I have tried itsuccessfully.”— 
W. J. E., Lancaster Co., Pa. Carlisle Smith, of Bucks 
Co., Pa., cleans them by soaking in soft soap thinned with 
@ little water for six or eight weeks; afterwards wash 
with hot water. 

Ain excellent tooth-wash, no way injurious, may be 
made thus: Dissolve two ounces of borax in three pints 
of boiling water, and before it is cold add one teaspoonful 
of spirits of camphor, and bottle for use. A teaspoonful 
of this mixture with an equal quantity of warm water to 
be applied daily with a soft brush. So says the Herald 

Pressed beef.—For twelve persons take six pounds 
of beef, boil till very tender, leaving only one quart of 
liquor, take the theat out and let it get cold, then chop 
very fine, mix in cloves, cinnamon, pepper, celery seed 
and mustard, pour the liquor over it, and mix well, then 
put in a crock and place a weight on it. Cut it down the 
next day for tea. It is nice. 

Keeping butter.—Take of best salt two parts ; sugar 
one part ; saltpetre one part ; beat and blend them com- 
pletely together. One ounce of this mixture, to every 
pound of butter, is well worked into the butter, which is 
then put up close for use, It is to remain three or four 
weeks before the salts will be sufficuntly blended. It has 
been found perfectly sweet when three years old.—Old 
Almanac. 

A refreshing drink for hot weather is made from 
raspberry vinegar thus made: Put one quart of good 
vinegar with two quarts of berries ; let stand over night; 
strain and pour the juice over two more quarts of berries ; 
stand over night, then strain again; to every pint of 
juice allow one pound of, white sugar; let come gently 
to a boil ; then bottle for use, In using, one tablespoonful 
to a tumbler of water is sufficient. 


Here we have a venerable recipe for soft ginger cake 
from West Chester, Pa, “Mrs. A. has given it a trial and 
it is pronouuced excellent. Lard may be in part substi- 
tuted for the butter called for: One cup of New Orleans 
molasses, one cup of sugar, two heaping tablespoons of 
butter, two teaspoons of ginger, one do. cinnamon ; warm 
these slightly, and beat together until light, then add 
one cup of milk or cream—sour cream the best—three 
and a half or four cups of flour (to make a stiff batter,) 
one teaspoon of saleratus (not soda, ) dissolve in hot water, 
beat all together until quite light, bake in shallow pans. 
Currants or raisins may be added by those who are fond 
of fruit cakes. 

Hygienic Hints. 

Zt ts much easier to avoid a sunstroke than to recover 
from the effects of one. Wear thin clothing, sleep in the 
coolest room in the house, wear a light-colored hat in 
the sun and in it place a wet cloth on a large green leaf; 
walk slowly, and in the middle of the day keep out of the 
sun altogether in sultry weather. If a feeling of dizzi- 
ness, headache or exhaustion occurs, cease working at 
once, seek a cool place and apply cold cloths, cold water 
to the head and neck. This for persons predisposed to 
sunstroke. 

In dysentery and diarrhea no solid food should be 
aken until a cure is effected. From our Old Almanac 
we quote what we believe to be an excellent method of 
treating thesecomplaints: “Roll several folds of flannel 
round the body, from the chest to the waist ; drink water 
in which rice has been boiled. This simple remedy is 
universally resorted to in Egypt, where the disorder is so 
common, and is considered a certain cure.” 


Taking down the stove is an operation generally per- 


' formed too early in the season. A friend of ours in Bucks 
, county says the stove ought never to be taken down ; that 
| there are cold storms occurring in every month of the 
' year which necessitates the use of artificial heat in the 
' living rooms, Isn’t he right? 


The recipes of cookery are swelled to a volume, but 
a good stomach excels them all; to which nothing con- 
en more than industry and temperance,—Old Al- 


pyr on slowly will ordinarily correct bad habits of 


over-eating. 
Wanted to Know. 
A RECIPE for clean soups, not the greasy stews — 


generally pass for soups. 





WHEN to cut down blackberry bushes, so they will 
not sprout up again, 


How to disperse a sty that is forming on the eye-lid ; 
or is there no way to stop its progress. 

‘WE would like to know through your columns if 
lightning, at the time of a sudden storm or shower, 
strikes somewheres always ; does it always explode ? 


The concussion of the air by currents of electricity 
moving rapidly or coming together causes the sounds 
that attend the development and progress of a thunder 
storm, The currents of electricity may or may not 
strike the earth or objects near it.—Ep1TorR. 














ADVERTISEMENTS, 
25 Styles of Cards, Soe ‘_ 10 Chromo Gusts, 10 cents, with 
name; Outfit, 10c. J. B. HUESTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
4 eyes ar , Tae 10 Sent no 2 
“STAR PRINTING CO. CO., North ' 





Me Be pe DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR SELL FARMS 


GEO. R. HRESSLER, 105 8S. Fifth St., Phtila., 
who has a large number on hand for sale or exchange. 


FEF ALE. &* FINE FARM IN FAIRFAX 


we within 10 miles of Wash- 
ington and 5 of Alexandria ; ernon tract, Will sell 75, 
80 or 160 acres. Young orc Bf hpels, Peco and Pear in bearing— 
851 trees. Land in condition, fair build well timbered, Climate 
best to be found, and healthy ; fair buil dings and good fences; midst 














of old settlement o' Fi my 

convenient. Terms easy. A most excell afarm 
near one of the best markets in the country. ‘Address J. -C. WAX, 
Hockesson, Del., or NATHANIEL WAY, Accotink P. 0., Va. 





45,000 Acres KANSAS 
UNIVERSITY LANDS 


FOR SALE. 
These lands belong to the aaa of Kansas. yd Levy gt 
some of the richest farming neteme: the , and are located in the 
ne ewe Po Conard ri age 


Waubaunsee. have been appraised b 
Mr ey PP 


the State, and wil will bes ro to r acre, ACCO! 
and nearness to ekMs, one-tenth ng to qua ig 


nD 
mainder in wg equal ae pte I instalimente wi with 10 cent. interest. 

For further information apply to Vv. P. ILSON, 
Agent University Lands, Enterprise. Kansas. 





ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 
' cpeger AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
DEA axp CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


G. BYRON MORSE’S 


Popular DINING Rooms, 
912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Are nex¢ door to the office of this Journal. Cus segtere Ut a8 Seve 
— ee Se aan Lene we extremely low prices. Try it 
when in town. 


AVERILL BARLOW, 
45 S. Second St., (Bel. Market), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Has a great variety of the New Styles 


Queen Anne and Rastlake Furniture, 


I ASE OR WALNUT, toqetieer with a large stock of all the latest de- 
: yi io Wor Loa —" ri of rarious * 

ture. oven ngs 0! 

Bed , Mattresses of every ry quality. “Folding o aa 

Piano &., at very low pri 


PIANO rain Oger cat ( ORGAN 


ogant Ups tee nt Pianos — ones Goutal Sis éisee ‘Rew’ soieu + 
Ghures Sreans, 16 is sone game $33, 390, only 6110. _ ilegant 9875 
His fee be Sew ae eevee ae 
with much information about cost Pianos and Organs 
aE Pa, Plea ae Washington, N. J. 


i & 0. WARD, PRODUCE COMMISSION 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, ETC., 








Chairs, 


























[Est’d 1845.] Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 
- Thies Fertilizer te entirely 
reliable. Ht will pay a 


plied. 


For circulars and price address 


Walton, Whann & Co, 


ate Atumize, 


Ree oot pon 








Or WEST GROVE, ering cos PA, 
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CITY PEOPLE, 


BEING ON THE SPOT RUN AROUND TO SHOP. 


COUNTRY PEOPLE, 


COMING TO THE CITY FOR A pe er HAVE TIME TO GO ABOUT 


IT IS, THEREFORE, WELL TO KNOW SOMETHING IN ADVANCE 
ABOUT THE RIGHT PRICES FOR 


—DRY GOODS, CLOTHING,— 
SHOES AND HATS. 


THIS LIST IS PREPARED AS A GUIDE, AND IF CAREFULLY KEPT 
AND STUDIED WILL PROVE TO BE OF GOOD SERVICE. 





PERSONAL TO OURSELVES. ine coeds ct setsil and have labored assidovely 


to earn a mercantile character t people can depend on. Little by little 
the people have learned our purposes and the principles ou which our busi- 
ness is founded. The large patronage awarded us proves that the people 
appreciate our efforts and plans. Whatever may be said, the fact remains 

at we MEAN to do the very best that can be done for all who patronize us, 
and our large facilities testify to our ability to serve the public well, 


DRESS GOODS. At $1.25—Beautiful high lustre Black 
Gro Grain, worth $1.50. 


Half-wool Spring Mohairs . 123c | At $1.50, 8 Cachmire finish, worth 
(Last yer price much higher.) ne Ae ee, eee 

20 pieces yea g : - at 18¢ 

40 pes. Half-wool Shepherd Plaids, 15c. STRIPE AND CHECK SILKS. 


Selling elsewhere at 25c. 
50 pes. Camel’s Hair Sui » 10c. 
(27 inches wide, worth 25c.) 


Tn 350 pieces of these we offer the 
largest variety and add almost daily the 
newest designs and colorings. A recent 





A popular fabric, and the trouble is to | purchase enables us to, offer, not a thin, 
supp y thedemand. — ; imsy article, but really A 
8 pes. All-wool Twilled Beige. 28c. tine assortment at 55c., which were sold, 


eae orci: cheap at 37}c.) ten d , at 65e. 
ieces Pure Siik pen. | Wool (46 inches foo, Hotened 


22 Also, Splendid Goods at - - 60¢. 
wide) Novelty Bourette, at 75c. Very Handsome Goods at - + 65¢e. 
These goods were sold early in the season | Super Stripes and Checks at -  75e. 
at $1.25. Special reductions have been made in 
10 pes. fine Novelties at 68¢. Sold every- | prices to close our 
where at ing of season at $1.50. 


RIBBONS. 
From recent auction sales and from im- 


This is a new lot, sold at this ruinous rate 
by the importer. 

40 pes. All-wool French Twilled Suit- 
ings at 3lc. 


These are light weight, 
desirable shades Peau Pty ee 
We will close out a small lot of Silk Da- 


masse for $1, that heretofore has been 


e lots of Ribbons, we have selected a 
stupendous stock of new shade and other 
desirable Ribbons. In some grades we have 
more stock than we ought to hold, and de- 


always $1.50. ; 
termined to sell, we put a price on them 
8 bag orn eg oe = chomp ”. 6te, | that tee create a demand and make them 
i i eg ; | 80 rapidly. 
He opline ere Suiti ee sh B. Nor 9.—Brown, Lavender, Teal, Bronze, 
: ngs Light and Dark, Drab, Ecru, Tan, Mastic, 
Neat Shepherd’s Plaids - - 12h¢ “ Sede: nb teenie, 
Pe ee wie) REGULAR PRICE, 18e. 
El t uality a and Wool Pon- Entire Stock, No. 9, Imported French, 
aon a ee ene eee g74¢ | all Silk Gros Grain Ribbon. No. 12, No. 16, 
Chenille Savoie, were 75c. now -  50c No. 22, No, 30, at the round price of 15 cts, 


We open, like beautiful assort- 


ard, 
a 
ment of novelties in Hernaaie, Organdies, CANNOT Pree PHAM bee spe 


Anes 1 Prete Lane Bunti ) BARG 
-woo c ng. 
All-wool Plain Bunting. Linen Shactinad Whe Bite ohal there- 
All-wool Stri: ph 9 won : fore our prices will be low. 
All silk and Colored Hernanis, 10 Yard Piece Diapers. The largest and 
No such were ever seen in @nY | 1o6t varied stock wae offered. 
noah Dey. Geode Barn, on § onens yy 10 Yards 22-inch Linen , $1.65. 
lish nie ts 124 cents. Price last year Bh ss 4 nd aor pak. a tid 
a quarter of a doller. Superior quality and extra heavy Russia 
omnee SILKS. , soft finish, and made of the best 
q our special importation, at 
Have never been so cheap as now, the | very low 


ices, 
Bathing Towels and Toweling, a 
hundred qualities to select from. 

The great reductions which we have 
made in Extra Super Double Damask 
Table Cloths and Napkins to match, makes 
them almost as cheap as the lower class 


of linens. 
SHEETING LINENS. 


present fearfully low prices cannot be con- 
tinued much longer, so that the opportune 
time is the present to buy even at com 
tively little cost a good Silk Dress to put 
onl vephsebaneh ok dear serve that 
ni 80 
we have no very startling reductions to 
makein order to meet the market, but offer 
Trimming Silk 

























At 60 cents—A good , in FLEMISH SHEETINGS. 
solid colors, worth - - - 75 FRENCH SHEETINGS 
At 70 cents—The same, worth - 80 BARNSLEY SHEETINGS 
At 80 cents—The same, worth ~- $100 LADIES HAND 
At 90 centa—The same, worth - 115|GENTLEMEN’S HANDKERCHIEFS, 
At $1—A handsome Dress Silk, in all ; prune LINEN LAWNS. 
CO. - - 7 - n cen yard. 
In Binak as is well known, for Our DRESS § 
. ONE DOLLAR. Natural shades, from 15 to finest, 
b the very best value in arich|} Our UNION LINEN LAWNS, 








by 
iheavy Grain, which is fully worth $1.25 10 cents per yard. 





a and manufacturers anxious to close | AN 


are not uctions, 


“Ribbons at 18 eents 
that the goods were sold at 65 


TAKE ANOT 


These cases would be | 


f and still be too high. 


the customer desires to return 


ties than the penny 
hundred miles away, if 
back the mone Sach 
city until the Gi 


ing 
an 


Our printed Linens for Ladies’ and Boys’ 
Waists, reduced to 374c. per yard. 

Printed Linens, 
Linens, 1240. per yard. 


CLOTHING. 


MEN’S FINE BLUE FLANNEL 
SUITS, $10. 

MEN’S SCOTCH CHEVIOT Surrs, $12 

MEN’S MIXED CHEVIOT SUITS, 


$11.50. 
MEN’S FANCY LIGHT CASSIMERE 
SUITS, $12.00 
MEN’S 
SUITS, $17.50. 
MEN’S MIXED PANTS, $2.50. 
MEN’S MIXED COATS, $5.00. 
MEN’S MIXED VESTS, $1.50 


$4.50, AND $5. 
CHILDREN’S BLOUSE SUITS, $3.75. 


D $4.50. 
CHILDREN’S FULL SUITS, $5. 
BOY’S FULL SUITS, $5. 
YOUTHS FULL SUITS, $7.50. 


HATS. 
A glance at this list will show you how 
very cheap our Hats are. 


ena to be up to the highest stand- 
a 


Children’s Straw Hats, in large va- 
Le f 50, 75, $1, $1.25. 
R. 8. WALTON gives his personal su- 
— age Hat that comes into this 
en 
SHOES. 


LADIES’ LIST—SPECIAL LOTS, 


Ladies’ very best French Kid, hand- 
made Button Gaiters, at $4.50, made by J. 


R. Gates ; warranted s, and fine as 
any custom made Gaiters in Philadelphia 
at $7 and $8, 


‘Grand Depot,”’ 





PERSONAL TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


advertisements, (not because they are advertisemen 
as the pee well know) that announce 
but mislead the confiding public. To explain: For 

example, we cut from a newspaper such an Cer Ry which says: 
per yard, reduced from 65 cents.” It 


THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR BUSINESS 


le buy at the same prices, which cannot be changed by sales- 
Pil frefr friends or any one else, whilst the system of Return of Money, if 


proof could be given of the lowness of 
we allow to our customers to take goods home—a 
they choose—and return them uninjured and get 
‘ an advan as this was neuer thought of in this 
rand Depot set nll 
When you come to the city make certain of what you are doing by hay- 
this list with you, and come to the store and examine qualities, widths 
prices. Of course, we can ag: a few of the thousands of articles 
in the store. We have nearly a Milli 


124c. per yard. Buf 
id y 


FINE BLACK DIAGONAL 


CHILDREN’S HARVARD SUITS, 


OTE.—The qualities and styles are 


A CAUTION that we think it well to 
put out just now is st the flaring 
for of these we approve, 


+ reductions, which, in fact, 


may be true 
cents, but the fact is, the proper price for the 


at any time is 15 cents, at which price we now sell them, and have 
n selling them right along. This illustrates what we mean. 
ER FACT: A lot of Dress Goods now advertised as 
greatly reduced, ‘“‘ Price 25 cents, have been sold formerly at 31 cents.” Our 
price for these goods is 20 cents, and at this rate we have sold them all the 
season; and if they were neonerhy bought they should never be sold higher, 


crous if peopje were not im hat 


upon, 


seems to be a reduction may, after all, not put the goods down to the proper 
price, but be a means of misleading. It — 
goods were started at high figures in the first p 


not be so intended, but if 
, they maybe “ reduced,” 


Ensure equality and safety for 
all prmptas nena § City po So 
people 


goods, is an absolute protection. No better 
our prices and excellence of our quali- 


on Dollars in stock to show you. 


Ladies’ English Lasting Walking Boots, 
at 56c.; less than half-price. 

Ladies’ Lasting Foxed Walking Shoes 
at 93c.; solid soles, and guaran to give 
as good satisfaction as any shoe at $2 and 
$2.50 elsewhere. 

Ladies’ Pebble Morocco hand-made But- 
ton Gaiters, worked button-holes and silk 
trimmings, at $2.99; made by J. R. Gates, 
and usually retailed at $5.50 and $6. 

Ladies’ House Slippers at’ 25c, 

Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button Gait- 
ers, $1.50; usu sold at $2 and $2.25. 

Ladies’ Pebbled Goat Button Gaiters at 
$1.50; guaranteed solid leather and war- 
ranted to'give as good satisfaction as any 
shoes sold for $3 at any other place in the 


Padi 

es’ very Fine Kid Button Gaiters, 

$1.99; usually retailed at $2.75 and $3. 
Ladies’ Foxed Kid Toilet Slippers, a 

little soiled, at $1.25; usually retailed at 

$4; made by Laird, Schober and Mitchell. 
Ladies’ Pebble Button Gaiters at $1.25. 
Ladies’ Lasting Foxed Button Gaiters 

at $1.25, Smith’s make, and usually re- 

tailed at $1.75 and $2. 

Ladies’ fine Kid Button Walking Shoes, 

99¢. 


t 99c. 

Misses’ Pebble Goat Button Gaiters, 
made by 8. D. Sollers & Co., at $1.50; 
usually retailed at $3. 

Misses’ Pebble Button Gaiters at $1.18 ; 


Men’s Fine Soft Hats at. 2 50 | usually retailed at $1.75. 

Men’s Fine Soft Hats. - “ i ic 00 Children’s Pebble Goat Button Gaiters, 
Young Men’s Nutria, black band - 300 | made by 8. D. Sollers & Uo,, at $1.25; 
Young Men’s Pearl black band - 300| usually retailed at $2.50. 

Young Men’s English Tai - - 300 Little Boys’ Calfskin Button Gaiters, at 
Boys’ ite and Brown Straw Hats 85 | 98c.; usual i, retailed at $2.50 and $3. 
Boys’ Variegated Straw Hats - ~- 100 Infants’ Fancy Colored Shoes, 10c. per 
Child’s Brown and White Straw - 100 | pair; usually sold at 30 and 40c. 

Child’s Blue and White Mixed Straw 1 25 : 

Child’s Balmorals, Blue and Gray - 1 25 MEN’S LIST. 

pe A pon Ae Magic “ip oe = Gentlemen’s French Calf hand-made 


Gaiters, at $3.98 ranteed to give as good 
satisfaction as oy catem-nele in 
the city which cost $7 and $8. 

Men’s English Lasting Prince Alberts, 


$1.49; very ‘ 
ies, $1.17; usually sold 


Men’s French 
at $1.75 and $2 

Men’s Wood-Sole Shoes, for working in 
dye-house, 99c. 

Men’s Pebble Prince Albert Walking 
ae ata Gaiters, $1.47 ul 

en’s Con; aiters, $1.47; usua 

retailed at $2. ; . 

Men’s Congress Gaiters, $1.94. 

Men’s House Slippers, 39c. 





JOHN WANAMAKHR, 


Thirteenth Street, 


(FROM MARKET TO CHESTNUT.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MEMORANDA. _ 


~IT takes just one hour and a half to go to the seashore from this 
city by the old Camden and Atlantic line. This is quick enough. 
Try it after harvest. 

DAIBRYMEN who have occasion to buy feed largely can save money 
by ordering a car load ata time. Thecard of Hicks Rrown & Co.,in- 
forms the reader where choice fresh Ohio winter wheat bran can be 
bought in this way. 

—LADIES at a distance can shop at home by sending to the Grand 
Oe eS ee eee From these patterns, 

distinctly marked thereon, they can select at leisure, and 
pore, eayetony baving the goods sent by mail or express. . 

—SET down in your diary, “ Wife and I have concluded to take a 
trip this fall to the Switchback, to Watkin’s Glen and Niagara Falls. 
We have been talking about this trip a good while, and now we have 
resolved, ifalive and well, to go.” Then fight it out on that line if it 
takes all summer, 

—WE know a family or two who would like to have summer board 
at a pleasant farmhouse on the line of the new railroad to Newtown, 
Bucks county. Let the people up that way encourage city people to 
go out and get acquainted with their beautifui country; they will 
thereby enhance the value of their farms. 


~IT is remarkable what steady-going industry will accomplish 
in the affairs of men; and the same may be said in regard to ducks. 
We have before us a report of the doings of two industrious ducks, 
owned by Joseph Worrell, of Montgomery county, which commenced 
to lay eggs in the Spring and have been at it ever since, the aggregate 
of their deposits being 150 eggs up to the present time. As eath egg 
weighs ebout one quarter pound the total weight of their product is 
nearly 40 pounds, and they now show no signs of quitting business. 
Who can match these ducks? 
~—CLIFTON FARMS, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., report the 
follewing sales of thoroughbred stock during May: Thoroughbred 
Jersey bull calf to T. E. Martin, Kennett, Pa.; thoroughbred Ayr- 
shire bull calf to E. Davis, Clearfield, Co., Pa.; thoroughbred Ayrshire 
bull, one year old, to Francis Morris, Philadelphia, Pa.; thorough- 
bred Jersey heifer and thoroughbred Jersey bull, an extra fine pair, 
to W. L, Gardiner, Esq., Ohio; thoroughbred Ayrshire bull calf to 
Oliver Bacon, Pa.; thoroughbred Jersey bull calf, six months, extra 
fine, to Edward Bird, N. J.; thoroughbred Jersey heifer to Ohio; 
thoroughbred Jersey bull to Jos. A. B Md.; thoroughbred Jer- 
sey buli, 1}¢ years old, to Jno. R. Wilson, Delaware. They also re- 
port numerous sales of their prize thoroughbred Chester White pigs 
in all parts of the country ; also large numbers of pure bred poultry 
different breeds. This firm is wide-awake 
things moving though the times are dull. Of 
course they advertise in the Farm JouRNAL. 


Fearless Railway Threshing Machine. 


We call ihe attention of farmers and threshermen 
to the advertisement of the Fearless Horse-Power 
and Thresher and Cleancr, elsewhere in this number 
of our paper. This machine is the only one that 
received an Award on both Horse-Power and 
Thresher and Cleaner at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, and ranks as best of its class. An 
Ex-President of the New York State Agricultural 
Society said of Iarders’ Machines, ‘‘they are the 
best ever made”, and the same testimony has been 
borne by equally good authority time and again. 

For further information send to Minard Harder, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 














JERSEY RED SWINE. 


Le pte pope A pg lh nog. bp ded x distinct 
breed, and are relied on by te ralners as the most healthy, 


hea fest oe with 
Setuian Cac tiggo yest tg 
pigs, not akin, $15; 3 pigs $20. 
Mm wn, New Jersey. 
T. WALTER & SONS, 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF IMPROVED STOCK, 


CATTLE, ceemna SWINE AND POULTRY. 


herd will be ready for shi 
White. Berkshi re and 








twa and th seta coe ni pont arened. pea 8 duets fr farrow ree 
Ss. we re 
4 are models — “y~y -~ =! beved of eine. Those mle 4 
for Price-list and Circular. 





ea 


t Centennial "Triat and 
the only Machine awarded a = 


GENTENNIAL MEDAL 





Codleskill, Schoharie County, 
SOLID MERIT! 


Grant's “Excelsior” Hay Fork, 


Needs only to be seen to be 


Fn) remarkable for 
DURABILITY. 
Circular, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


As oye THIS FALL ap Ph — Nes GREAT AMERIC "AMERICAN, 
seo gs ESSEX, CU ~ yy Oy 


In every coll Be Sta oe CAPT. JACK A 


cae ion’ ar 


sues SEEDLING 
STRAW BERRY. 

tivences, vigor of plant and firmness of fruit, ail 

will be ofered to the public Im August next. Circulars containing 

alt applicants a et oe I.K.8 iss, Oatawieen, Pa, 
_ARDENHEIM IRON STONE 

Iron Pipe, Drain Tile and Spring Water Pipe 

Ret them and endfor more temas rom practical and reli- 


Tha 95 roté of Ardetnnns Egoeis Wane Pi Oe Ae te BeaS 
water pipe ever mode, 1 believe. I believe. MICHAL SPRO ee 


eg oer tery rect, Hunt. Co., Pa., Jul 28th, ’7.. 
* Have 60 rods Ardenheim “geen pe on farm, Would not be 
without it if I had topay $6.00 a rod PETER K, HARNISH. 


Cassville, H » Pa. 
Your pipe is as perfect @ job as can be made. —— 


ae Ye a 


ASHLAND HOUSE =p-sertaser sage 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 























EDWARD NEAL, 

(Successor to Conrnap LowER,) 
Jarretiown, Mont. Co., Pa. 
&@ Market wagons made at moderate prices. 


GREGG & BOWE, 


Manufacturers of Fi é ana 
g ne Hee 


CARRIAGES, 


REPOSITORY, 
a. Econ nee” 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 


Finest Physician Carri Carriages a specialty. 
TO DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS! 


Choice Fresh 
Ohio Winter Wheat Bran 


Bee eet pes s in car-load lots, delivered at your nearest railroad 
: WICKS BROWN @ CO.. 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Ohio. 

















TO FARMERS. 
LIME! LIME!! 


For Agricultural Purposes. 





The Best Lime for Fertilizing Purposes is the 


RENNYSON LIME!! 





The following letter has been received from Wm. Dean, Esgq., 
Master of Newark Grange, Delaware: 
WM, RENNYSON, Esq.—Sir: Your favor of the 3d Mo., 
came duly to hand. I have read your suggestions in mn oho 
ordering lime, (to be delivered during the summer months of 
June, July and August), and approve of them, and shall lay the 
matter before the Patrons of Delaware in a circular, I sometime 
since had an inquiry from the Secretary of the State Grange of 
New Jersey in reference to your lime and replied as follows: 
“ Many of our members are using Rennyson’s lime to their en- 
tire satisfaction.” Brother E. D. Porter, Professor of Agriculture 
in the Delaware State College, has been experimenting the last 
season with RENNYSON LIME along with Lancaster county 
lime, and ssys Rennyson’s is tar the best. He weighed 
a bushel of each of the different limes, and slaked them. The 
Rennyson lime made a half peck more slaked lime than the 
other. He used both limes on experimental plots at the rate of 
26, 50, 75 and 100 bushels per acre on corn, and left one plot with- 
outany. The result was—where he used most lime he got most 
corn, and gives the preference to RENNYSON’S LIME in all 
cases, It is now coming into general use among our fraternity in 
this locality. Inclosed you have printed list of Delaware Granges 
with whom you can correspond. Respectfully, 
WM. DEAN, 
Master of Newark Grange, No. 5. 





[LETTER FROM H. E. ARMINGTON.] 

Mr. RENNYSON :—The lime which I purchased of you last year 
slacked 2}; to1. I applied 40 bushels to the acre and the result has 
been perfectly satisfactory to me and to many practical far- 
mers whose attention was called to its effect upon the land. When I 
buy lime again I will surely call upon you. Respectfully, 

H. E. ARMINGTON. 

Camden, Delaware, June 6th. 





(LETTER FROM A. 8. LATCH.] 

WM. RENNYSON.—DeEar Sir: For several years I have been 
using your marble lime upon my farm with very beneficial results. 
Upon my corn crop I find the yield about 20 bushels per acre more 
than where no lime was applied. In order to test this matter to my 
own satisfaction I left one acre without any lime, and the result was 
as above. One great advantage I find in using your marble lime upon 
wheat is, that where applied the straw is stiff and does not ‘lodge.’ I 
have so much faith in your lime that I use it in raising all kinds of 
vegetables and find it of the greatest benefit to fruit trees, 
especially ; since applied to my peach trees around the roots all signs 
of worms have disappeared. Yours Respectfully, 


A, 8, LATCH, 
Chester Valley, June 10th. 





{LETTER FROM W. W. POTTS.] 

WM. RENNYSON, Ese.:—Dear Sir: I have used marble lime on 
my corn ground at the rate of 75 bushels per acre with perfeetly 
satisfactory results. The advantages I have found in using it 
are as follows: It keeps the ground loose on clay soils; keeps the 
ground moist from absorption from the air ; and by the water absorbed 
in slacking. (It requires a third more water to slack it than limestone 
lime.) Being nearly pure lime it does not destroy vegetation when 
used in large quantities, I also find it very useful todust melons with 
to keep off the striped bugs. It is also also excellent for cabbage. 

The strongest evidence of my preference for it is that I pay freight 
on it for 10 mi! 2s, when I can procure Limestone from kilns less than 
a mile off, and several of my neighbors do the same. 

Yours truly, WM, W. POTTS, 

Swedeland, Pa., June 8th. 


[LETTER FROM W. R. MORRIS.] 

Eprror FarM JOURNAL: It gives me pleasure to say my expe- 
rience with Rennyson’s marble lime has been very satisfactory, and 
I consider it as reasonable in price and equal in quality 
to any I have ever used. One fact I will state that may be of use tosome 
one, viz,: Up to within eighteen months my pear orchard has blighted 
badly. The fall of 1876 I lost over 100 trees out of 3000. That autumn 
I applied 25 bushels of Rennyson’s lime to the acre and since then I 
do not think I have lost three treés entire from blight. This may not 
have resulted from the use of lime, but I believe it is very beneficial 
to pear and peach trees, and I know of none better than Rennyson’s, 

yours, W. R. MORRIS. 

Dover, Del., June 6th. 

The above letters are right to the point. They are 
written by practical farmers, of high standing, who have 
tried this lime. Of the superiority of marble lime over 
other kinds for land there is no qnestion whatever; it is 
a settled fact. 





Will be shipped by car loads at very low prices. Address 
WILLIAM RENNYSON, 
Lime Manufacturer, 


NORRISTOWN, MONTGOMERY CO.,. PA. 
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